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OUR GREAT ROVERS OF THE HIGH SEAS— 
THE ALBATROSS 

By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS' UNION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

IN going over the literature devoted to ornithology, we find that 
but a small part of it refers to the birds known as Albatrosses. 
Alexander Wilson, the famous American ornithologist, never once 
mentions any of them in his work; and Audubon, who had splen- 
did opportunities to study them in nature as well as in museums 
and private collections, touched upon those he had heard of, or 
studied skins of, in the lightest possible manner. In volume VIII 
of his work in my library, I note that he devotes but a single para- 
graph to the description of the genus (Diomedea). Apart from 
the description of characters, he gives but three and a half lines to 
the Yellow-nosed Albatross; a few lines more to the Black-footed 
Albatross, and four lines and a half to the Dusky Albatross — the 
last-named being the only one he figures. He was indebted to a 
"Mr. Townsend" for skins of all these species, the latter having 
collected them "not far from the mouth of the Columbia River." 

As to the Black-footed Albatross, Audubon says : "It is clearly 
distinct from the other two described in his work, namely, the 
Dusky and the Yellow-nosed; but I have received no information 
respecting its habits. Not finding any of the meagre notices or 
descriptions to which I can refer to agree with this bird, I have 
taken the liberty of giving it a name, being well assured that, 
should it prove to have been described, some person will kindly 
correct the mistake." He named it Diomedea nigripes, the Black- 
footed Albatross, and it is the name we have for the species to-day. 

In the last A. 0. U. "Check-List" (1910), in addition to the 
bird just mentioned, we recognize four other species as belonging 
to the North American avifauna, namely, the Short-tailed Albatross 
(D. albatrus) ; the Laysan Albatross of Rothschild (D. immvta- 
bilis), and the Yellow-nosed and the Sooty Albatrosses (T. culmi- 
natus and P. palpetrata). These are all Pacific Ocean birds, 
though the Yellow-nosed species is said to have "accidentally 
occurred in the Gulf of St. Lawrence." 

Personally, I do not recall ever having seen an Albatross in 
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nature; only a few of our ornithologists have, and, as just stated, 
neither "Wilson nor Audubon fared any better. However, I have 
carefully examined quite a number of them in the collections of 
the United States National Museum ; and not long ago, Dr. Charles 
W. Eichmond, Assistant Curator of the Division of Birds of that 
institution, kindly loaned me the head of a specimen of the Sooty 
Albatross. It had no artificial eyes, and apparently was simply a 
head and nothing more — not even bearing any label or history. 
This head I photographed on side view, reducing it about one fourth, 
furnishing the print with an eye. That print is here reproduced 
as an illustration to my article. 

Audubon's description of the beak of this species is so obscure 
as to be of but little value. 

The plumage of the head — a rich snuff-brown — is soft and com- 
posed of fine feathers, and there is a narrow white stripe of short 
feathers surrounding the posterior half of the eye-lid on either 
side of the head. The beak is glossy black and formed as shown 
in the cut. 

There is in existence a wonderful literature on the Albatrosses, 
especially when we consider how few species there are compara- 
tively speaking. The old figures of them in the works are often very 
crude; while, upon the other hand, some fine photographic repro- 
ductions in different works are wonderfully fine and of great value. 
Among these are the remarkable photographs obtained by the Hon. 
Sir Walter Rothschild of the immense numbers of the Laysan 
Albatrosses, nesting on the island of that name; of the dreadful 
practice of carting away the eggs of that species, taken at the 
same place, and many others. Then Mr. Dudley Le Souef , Director 
of the Melbourne Zoological Garden, has furnished us with a fine 
photograph of the White-capped Albatross on its egg y which latter, 
according to Professor Moseley, is held in a sort of pouch to be 
found between the legs of the bird. 

Some species of these birds have a "tip to tip" measurement 
of the wings of no less than eleven feet and a few inches. It is a 
well-known fact that in the southern seas, where sailors have fallen 
overboard, they have been attacked in the water by one or more 
of these giants of the feathered race, and a poem on an incident 
of this sort would quite offset the experience of the ancient mariner 
who shot the albatross, which furnished Coleridge with the mate- 
rial for his famous verses. 

The marvelous flight of one of these birds has been graph- 
ically described by Mr. Froude, who tells us that "the albatross 
wheels in circles round and round, and forever round the ship — 
now far behind, now sweeping past in a long, rapid curve, like a 
perfect skater on an untouched field of ice. There is no effort; 
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watch as closely as you will, you rarely or never see a stroke of 
the mighty pinion. The flight is generally near the water, often 
close to it. You lose sight of the bird as he disappears in the 
hollow between the waves, and catch him again as he rises over 
the crest ; but how he rises and whence comes the propelling force, 
is to the eye inexplicable : he alters merely the angle at which the 
wings are inclined; usually they are parallel to the water ancl 
horizontal; but when he turns to ascend or makes a change in his 
direction, the wings then point at an angle, one to the sky, the 
other to the water. ' ' 

The bird of this group usually referred to in prose or poetry 
is the Wandering Albatross (D. exvlans) ; and it is said that speci- 
mens of it have been collected having an alar extent of no less than 
twelve feet. It is a bird with extraordinary power of flight, and 
Professor Hutton has well described the remarkable power these 
birds possess in that direction. "Suddenly he sees something 
floating in the water/ ' says this authority, "and prepares to alight ; 
but how changed he now is from the noble bird but a moment be- 
fore, all grace and symmetry! He raises his wings, his head goes 
back, and his back goes in ; down drop two enormous webbed feet, 
straddled out to their fullest extent ; and with a hoarse croak, be- 
tween the cry of a raven and that of a sheep, he falls 'souse' into 
the water. Here he is at home again, breasting the waves like a 
cork. Presently he stretches out his neck, and with great exertion, 
of his wings runs along the top of the water for seventy or eighty 
yards, until, at last, having got sufficient impetus, he tucks up his 
legs, and is once more fairly launched in the air." 

Another distinguished British writer on this subject, Professor 
Moseley, in describing their mating habits informs us that "when 
an albatross makes love, he stands by the female on the nest, raises 
his wings, spreads his tail and elevates it, throws up his head with 
the bill in the air, or stretches it straight out forwards as far as he 
can, and then utters a curious cry. . . . Whilst uttering the cry, 
the bird sways his neck up and down. The female responds with 
a similar note, and they bring the tips of their bills lovingly to- 
gether. This sort of thing goes on for half an hour or so at a 

time." 

There is great danger of the entire genus of Albatrosses be- 
coming entirely extinct in the comparatively near future, and for 
several very good reasons. In the first place, many are shot .and 
killed by passengers and others from the decks of vessels of all 
descriptions sailing on the high seas. This practice claims its 
quota every year, and no use is ever made of the poor birds thus 
ruthlessly slain. Again, many are caught with hook and line, but 
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these are usually released after being hauled aboard and giving 
an exhibition of their walking powers on the deck of the vessel. 
Another practice leading to their extinction — outranking all the 
others — is seen in the wholesale collection of their eggs for the 
markets of the western coasts of the Americas. The eggs used to 
be gathered, and still may be, on their breeding grounds, more 
particularly on the Island of Laysan, by the cartload, none being 
left for the perpetuation of the species. At least this was not 
looked out for in the early days of this most reprehensible trade. 
Whether it is still going on I am unable to say ; but should it be, 
steps ought to be taken to bring it to an end. 

In our bird fauna, the nearest relatives of the Albatrosses are 
the Fulmars, the Petrels and Shearwater. All these species possess 
the peculiar anatomy of the external nostrils — being designated in 
the vernacular as the Tube-nosed Swimmers, while in technical 
science the name Tubinares stands for the group. 



